THE HISTORY OF HENRY FIELDING

struction bears the certain stamp of the editor-in-chief.
Only when the remarks degenerate into commonplace
moralizing is there any suspicion of Brogden instead of
Fielding. Occasionally, when the justice was engaged in
few or no examinations important enough to make public,
he would himself fill most of the space usually assigned
to his clerk with an address on a more general topic con-
nected with the administration of the law. In number fifty,
for example, he discusses, disguising himself and his style
in "Humphry Meanwell/' the arbitrary conduct of the
police and the proper treatment of women suspected of
being street-walkers. In this manner the editor and his
clerk prepared the reports from Bow Street.

Besides Brogden, there was another assistant, whose
name Fielding withholds. It was the business of this
second person to forage through the newspapers in search
of miscellaneous occurrences and to place them in order
for "the notes variorum." At first Fielding himself, he
says in the second number, attempted to collect these items,
but had to give it up after one trial because the news-
writers of his day were so dull that they put him to sleep.
"There is," to quote his own facetious language, "a per-
nicious consequence which attends reading over these
several diurnal histories, and which, I am convinced, my
readers themselves must have often experienced; this is a
certain languor, or stupor, or, to express myself in more
plain English, a total dulness, that seizes me whenever
I have travelled through two or three of these authors.
If indeed, I can preserve myself from sleep so long (which
is a difficult matter,) I am always thrown, by such reading,
into a state so perfectly lethargic, that I arn scarce able to
utter a word of common sense for several hours after-
wards." Having failed himself, he decided to turn this
labour over to "a man of so wakeful a capacity, that he
defies the juice of poppy itself to set him asleep. This
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